England, and the Continental embargo must be revived in a
peaceful form until England had realized that she could only be
a first among equals. In spite of this hostile attitude. List was bet-
ter understood and appreciated in England than in Germany; and
when he visited London, he was treated by the leading statesmen
and by Parliament with distinction. However, the Zollverein even-
tually came into being in spite of all. Its beginnings go back to
the year 1818, in which the internal and economic union of the
Prussian possessions was effected; the Prussian enclaves joined
in, then Hesse-Darmstadt, Anhalt, Hesse-Cassel, Bavaria and
Wiirttemberg, Saxony and Thuringia, which, after concluding
agreements partly amongst themselves and partly with Prussia,
eventually drew all together into the Prussian-German Zollverein.
At the stroke of midnight on the memorable New Year's Eve of
1833, the customs barriers were thrown open throughout four
fifths of Germany amidst universal jubilation. List's ideas, how-
ever, went much further still; he desired the adhesion, not only of
the Hanse towns, but of Belgium and Holland as well, for, he said,
a German Zollverein without the mouth of the Rhine was like a
house whose door belonged to a stranger; he also pointed to the
possibilities of its eastward extension, through Austria and Hun-
gary and Turkey, and he called for the creation of a German fleet,
for a nation without shipping was like a bird without wings, a fish
without fins, a lion without teeth. But the general incomprehen-
sion, the malicious attacks continually made upon him, finan-
cial worries, and torturing nervous headaches so embittered him
that he shot himself at Kuf stein in 1846.

In literature the social note was struck first and most strongly
in England. The master in it was Charles Dickens, who described
the scandals of the factory system, the school system, the poor-
law system, and class justice with a simplicity rooted in knowl-
edge of life, and a humour rooted in compassion. His attacks, from
the very fact that they were wholly without gall and purely poetic,
made a profound impression at the time and have retained an
imperishable freshness. Other great poets have their ups and
downs in the esteem of later generations, but this noble child will
for ever remain one of mankind's darlings. And yet even this
angelically pure spirit paid honour to the daemon of his age, in that
he let himself be persuaded into gold-digging in the form of lucra-
tive lecture tours, which wore out too soon his splendid vital ener-
gies. In these years of confusion, however, there appeared the
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